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An Address to Friends, prepared by the Com- 
mittees of the Yearly Meetings of New York, 
New England, Baltimore, North Carolina, 
and Indiana, assembled in Conference at 
Baltimore, in the Fifth Month, 1851. 


(Concluded from page 611.) 


In this view of the condition of our Society, 
the position of the two Yearly Meetings to which 
we have alluded in relation to New England, is 
cause of deep regret and sorrow—involving as 
it does not only a breach of unicy between them- 
selves and that body, but also necessarily in a 
greater or less degree interrupting the free cur- 
rent of Gospel Love, and loosening the bonds of 
fellowship between them, and those Yearly 
Meetings which do unite with New England. 

it is too evident that this work is already in 
progress—feelings of alienation towards brethren 
heretofore beloved are manifested—distrust and 
jealousy in too many instances have taken the 
place of confidence and esteem—and the seatter- 
ing and separating spirit is seen, where once was 
the prevalence of unity and concord. 

We would, were we permitted to do so, ip all 
the tenderness, yet in the earnestness of true 
restoring love, not in the spirit of dictation, but 
of persuasion, appeal to Friends in the two 
Yearly Meetings alluded to, and entreat them by 
their interest in the welfare of their own members, 
—by their regard for the cause of Truth, and 
the prosperity of our religious Society—by their 
love of our Holy Redeemer, to put away from 
them all that separates, and again come into 
that unity which formerly existed, and is now 
80 seriously interrupted. We believe, nay, we 
are entirely persuaded, there is nothing now ex- 
isting in our Society to justify their present posi- 
tion—nothing that should interrupt the ancient 
practices and friendly relations that formerly 


existed between all the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends. 
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Most earnestly do we desire to plead for the 
restoration of that brotherly love which once 
subsisted, and which is essential to our prosperity 
as a branch of the Church of Christ. 

To this conference it appears entirely evident, 
that for the accomplishment of what we so 
ardently desire, the Yearly Meeting of New 
England, should be recognized by Philadelphia 
and Ohio Yearly Meetings—the epistolary cor- 
respondence between them be again resumed ; 
Ministers travelling in the discharge of their 
high duties, be received as im former days, and 
the rights of membership accorded to those who 
have not forfeited them in their respective 
Monthly Meetings, while the decisions of these 
meetings, in regard to those who have been dis- 
owned from religious fellowship, should be re- 
spected. 

A want of unity with a Yearly Meeting to an 
extent affecting the common privileges of indi- 
vidual members, while this unity is maintained 
and these privileges are accorded to them by the 
great body of Friends, cannot long exist, and 
the Society continue one people. 

If we could approach our Friends of those 
Yearly Meetings, we would call their attention, 
affectionately, but solemnly, to the consequences 
which we think they must see are impending. 

We would entreat them to unite with all the 
other Yearly Meetings in pursuing that course 
which has been indicated, and which we believe 
can alone prevent results that would be deeply 
to be deplored. The subject is a momentous 
one, and it is with the Friends of those two Year- 
ly Meetings, to determine whether the conse- 
quences which appear inevitable, are to be 
endured by us all, or whether they shall happily 
be averted, and we continue, as in ancient days, 
a united people—strengthening and edifying one 
another—and manifesting to the ott an in- 
structive evidence of the spirituality of the 
Gospel dispensation, and of the practical realities 
of the religion of Jesus, as professed by our fore- 
fathers in the Truth. 

We have also been brought into deep sympathy 
with those who feel the present state of things 
to be peculiarly oppressive to them ; who mourn 
for the desolation of Zion, and yet can see no 
way in which her waste places can be restored, 
or the breaches in her walls rebuilded. 

To these we would offer the language of en- 
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couragement, yet a little longer to abide in| We have believed that the following portion 
patience, trusting in the Lord. We would ex-| of the document prepared by the United Com- 
hort them to cultivate towards their brethren | mittees of New England, New York, Baltimore, 
the Spirit of Love; and to exercise abundantly | Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio and Indiana 
that charity that thinketh no evil, and that) Yearly Meetings in 1833, and adopted by those 
hopeth all things. The consolations of the| several bodies, may again be profitably spread 
Gospel are sufficient for every humble follower | before our Yearly Meetings, viz :— 

of Christ, and as we abide in Him, He will not) ‘In regard to the setting up and laying down 
fail to sustain and to keep us. of Yearly Meetings, and what may be necessarily 

In this concern we are engaged for the members | connected with such transactions, we apprehend 
of all the Yearly Meetings. Let us abide in | there is a general assent throughout the Society 
quiet and in steadfast adherence to our discipline | that some regulations touching these objects are 
and the good order of the Church, not seeking to | demanded. We: have no doubt that it is the 
provide by temporary expedients for the removal | prevailing sentiment in the different Yearly 
of any difficulties that may arise under our | Meetings, that the body of the Society should be 
present afflicted condition. in some way consulted on such occasions. 

To our beloved young Friends, we are awarethat| “If, therefore, it should be found that the sub- 
this is a season of peculiar trial and discourage- | ject has so long rested on the minds of Friends, 
ment, and we would most affectionately call upon | as to have ripened into a conclusion, that no 
these to remember, that the Truth changeth not. | single Yearly Meeting should take a step of so 
Forsake not, we beseech you, the straight for- | much importance : if Friends are prepared yaa 
ward and plain path in which our fathers walked, | we have no doubt is the case,) when a Yearly 
and be not turned from your allegiance unto | Meeting is impressed with the belief, that it 
Christ by any strife of tongues. would be proper for it to be divided, or for its 

To him we are to render our final account, | own character as a Yearly Meeting to cease, to 
and blessed be His name, He has graciously | communicate their prospect to the other Yearly 
promised to those who confess Him before men, | Meetings, and invite their participation in the 
that He will confess them before His Father and | concern, We do not apprehend that any injury 
the holy angels. | will arise from our not proposing the manner in 
Leave not, we entreat you, the safe enclosure. | which that assistance may be afforded. 

Abide in patience and in Hope. Keepfasthold| ‘“ The several Yearly Mcetings so invited, will 
of the Shield of Faith. Adhere steadfastly to | exercise their own discretion and freedom, whether 
the Truth in its simplicity, and let the word of| to participate in the consideration or not—or 





Christ in your own hearts have free course. So| whether, in rendering their fraternal assistance, 


will your peace abound. “ Stand ye in the vine to do it by written communications, or by Com- 

and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the| mittees to meet at the Yearly Meeting concerned, 

good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find | or elsewhere.” 

rest to your souls.” | And now, dear Friends, in conclusion, we 
This Conference has deeply regretted, that the | would commend us all to the holy keeping of 

two Yearly Meetings to which we have referred, | ome Heavenly Father. 

are not here represented. An invitation was | Let us abide in humility, and in single depen- 

affectionately extended to them, to unite in this| dence upon Him, watching unto prayer. A 

measure with all the other Yearly Meetings, | state of humility is the only state of safety; and 


under a hope that thereby we might be brought | they that put their trust in the Lord, shall not 
near together, and prove helpful one to another. | be confounded. 


They are our brethren in a common faith, and| “ For thus saith the High and Lofty One that 
in the support of the same testimonies of Truth, | inhabiteth Eternity, whose name is Holy :—I 
and ardently do we desire that the connection! dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
existing between us may never be broken ; but! also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to 
that we may be enabled in Truth to say, “ Oneis| revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
our Master, even Christ, and all we are brethren.” | the heart of the contrite ones.” 

In those Yearly Meetings that appointed us, Signed on behalf and by direction of the Con- 
we cannot doubt that the course they have pur- | ference, Exuwau Corsi, Clerk, 
sued in accordance with the good order and disci- Baltimore, Md., 8th of 5th month, 1851. 
pline of the Society in relation to the secession 
in New England has proved preserving to their 
own members, and it is hoped they will solidly| Temperance has these peculiar advantages 
consider the present situation of our religious | above all other means of preserving health, that 
Society, and seeking the direction of best Wis-| it may be practised by all ranks and conditions, 
dom, should they 7 agro any further duty | at any season, or in any place; it is a kind of 

et remains for them to perform toward their| regimen which every man may observe without 
thren, that they will be faithful in the dis-| interruption to business, expense of money oF 
charge of it. loss of time. 
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MARY PIERSON. 


Tn a recent number we briefly noticed the de- 
cease of this dear Friend, and we have pleasure 
in now adding a few particulars of her unob- 
trusive but useful and exemplary course. We 
believe it may be acceptable to many, that we 
should from time to time briefly allude to the 
experiences of these hidden ones. The Freat 
seldom lack a memorial—for the wealthy, biog- 
raphers are numerous; be it ours in the follow- 
ing lines to trace the course of one, who, while 
not numbered with the great or the wealthy of 
this world, proved the friend and succourer of 
many, was an attached and consistent member of 
our religious Society, and was favoured to close 
her dedicated life in peace. 

Mary Pierson was the daughter of Thomas 
and Rebecca Doeg, and was born in York, on 
the 16th of Fifth Month, 1775. She was the 
only daughter of her parents who survived in- 
fancy, and became the almost constant companion 
of a tender mother, whose earnest desire appears 
to have been to train her up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. She was very early 
the subject of deep religious impressions, and 
yielding to them, she became, while not lacking 
the liveliness and cheerfalness which are the meet 
attendants of youth, cautious of her words and 
actions, considerate of the feelings of others, 
and active and energetic in the performance of 
the family duties which early devolved upon 
her. 

She early records her felt conviction that life 
isa journey of which the end should ever be 
kept in view as most to be desired. We possess 
very few particulars of her childhood and youth. 
When in her twenty-fifth year, her dear mother, 
to whom she was tenderly attached, was taken 
from her without any previous warning, or any- 
thing to indicate that she was in other than 
usual health. She went, as was her custom, to 
attend to her flowers in the garden ; her daugh- 
ter heard a groan and hastened to her side, but 
she found her parent entirely unconscious, and 
she almost immediately breathed her last ! 

The attachment between mother and daughter 
had been peculiarly strong, and the severing of 
the bands of affection which so closely united 
them, was a close and bitter trial to our friend, 
and for the fifty years during which she surviv- 
ed her beloved parent, she made a praetice to 
commemorate the day of her decease, by retir- 
ing especially to “muse on her precious mem- 
ory.’ 

After spending some years with her widowed 
father, she was requested to become one of the 
assistants in York School, then recently estab- 
lished under the superintendence of the late 
venerable William Tuke. This brought her into 
connexion with other young women who partic- 
or gave their services to the institution, 
which friendships continued through life, and 
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also opened a wide sphere of pleasant duties 
suited to such an exertive body and active mind. 

In 1805, she became the wife of our late 
friend, John Pierson, of Coleman street, and 
consequently became a member of Gracechurch 
Street Meeting. She was subsequently many 
years clerk to Devonshire House Monthly Meet- 
ing, and took an especial interest in the discipline 
of the Society. 

She said she felt that meetings for worship 
were more to her than her daily food. By man- 
agement and great exertion she constantly and 
diligently attended them, even when the cares 
of a young family were very great. She was 
often concerned to utter a few words in the line 
of the ministry under deep feeling of religious 
duty, and in 1832 she was acknowledged asa 
minister by her Mecting. 

In a diary kept for above thirty years, there 
are frequent proofs of the close mental conflict 
which she passed through while under the pre- 
paring hand of the great Refiner. Her outward 
trials were varied and severe; her husband was 
afflicted with asthma during a long course of 
years, and ates oietiied by illness from 
attending to his business engagements. His 
wife became, under these circumstances, his 
book-keeper and accountant, and with character- 
istic energy managed the business, on whiclf a 
provision for their family depended. 

Several of their children died in infancy; and 
in 1837, her eldest son, twenty-seven years of 
age, who had become the help of his parents 
and the expected prop of their declining years,” 
was taken from them by fever, after a short ill- 
ness. She bore this close trial with Christian 
fortitude and. resignation, and could reverently 
believe and acknowledge that it also was amongst 
the “all things” designed to work together for 
her soul’s good. 

Tn 1843, our friend refhoved with her husband 
to Reading, to superintend a school which her 
youngest son was establishing there. They had 
left the city business to the care of an elder son. 
When her younger son was married, she remov- 
ed with her husband to a small house in the 
town, and enjoyed a few brief years.of calm*and 
quiet sunshine in the evening of their day. She 
had valued for its motto a little seal, on which 
was engraved, “ Brighter hours will come,” and 
in allusion to this part of her pilgrimage, she 
repeatedly said, ‘Now the brighter hours are 
come.” 

She here suddenly lost her dear afflicted part- 
ner, who painlessly closed a life which had been 
one of much suffering. He had dreaded a se- 
vere conflict, from the nature of his previous 
disease; and that he was spared such conflict 
and favoured with a gentle and painless dismis- 
sal, was regarded by our friend as a gracious 
answer to prayer, which lessened the bitterness 
of the cup given her to drink. She thus de- 
seribed her feelings: “Our marriage-day was 
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most peaceful and calm, and now, in our separa- 
tion, I can say, all is peace within and without 
—perfect peace.” . ’ 

In the beginning of 1851, she returned with 
her daughter to their former home in Sun street, 
to enjoy a few more of those meetings in London 
to which her station as minister gave her admit- 
tance. She believed, however, that it would be 
of short duration ; and in her diary says, “the 
premonitions are given, and the end is nigh !” 
Sudden attacks on three different nights, of 
alarming pain in the chest, were followed by the 
Jast and fata) one on the night of the 20th of 
Tenth Month, 1851. She was bright and active 
in body and mind up to this time; but now ten 
days of intense suffering were to pull down the 
earthly house, and set its tenant free. 

During this closing conflict, which was attend- 
ed with pain so severe, as at times to prevent 
expression, she said, “ Whatever reasoners may 
say or write, there are no joys like the joys of 
God’s salvation.” She. prayed, “Oh that all 
my sins of omission and commission may be 
forgiven, now that I am about to appear at thy 
judgment-seat.’’ She desired her love to all her 
friends, and to her children she said, ‘ Liye in 
love.” With her failing voiee she uttered the 
words, “ Change, change ;” but whether in allu- 
aion to the solemn change awaiting her, was not 
distinctly understood. : 

She quietly departed at about four in the 
morning of the 30th of Tenth Month, 1851, 
aged 76 years, and was interred at Stoke New- 
ington on the Fourth-day following.—London 
Friend. 


REPORT TO THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA. 


The Managers report, that there have been 
sold, or gratuitously disposed of during the past 
year, 1495 Bibles, 833 Testaments, and 98 
copies of Testament and Psalms. 

Of, these 497 Bibles and 148 Testaments have 
been sold to Auxiliaries, and 781 Bibles and 502 
Testaments have been furnished to Auxiliary 
Associations, for gratuitous distribution or sale 
at reduced prices, at their discretion. 

An edition of 2000 copies of the School Bible 
is nearly finished, and one of 1000 Testaments 
and 500, Psalms is now in the press 

Reports have been received from 15 Auxilia- 
ries, viz: Alum Creek and Fairfield Ohio; 
Western, Springfield, White Water, Westfield, 
Northern, Honey Creek, White Lick, Hamilton, 
Indiana ; ng st, Maine; Salem, Iowa ; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Burlington, New- 
Jersey; and Easton, North Carolina. A con- 
siderable number have not furnished the Parent 
Association with any account of their transactions 
during the year which has elapsed. ’ 

From the Reports received it appears, that in 
some neighborhoods a lively interest continues 
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to be felt in promoting the distribution and 
reading of the Holy Scriptures. The supplies 
furnished by the Managers for distribution have 
been gladly received, and many families who 
were either destitute or possessed of very inferior 
copies, have been furnished with good Bibles 
and Testaments. In some of the Auxiliaries, 
efforts have been made to furnish every indi- 
vidual capable of reading, with acopy. In one, 
including within its limits 1217 readers, all 
have been supplied excepting 140, mostly young 
children, and the work is still progressing. 
Considering the importance of an early acquain- 
tance with the Holy Scriptures, and the advan- 
tage to be derived from the private reading of 
them, it is. greatly to be desired that the families 
of Friends may be so furnished, that each indi- 
vidual may have his own copy. The Managers 
have thought it right to aid, by liberal appro- 
priations for this purpose, the efforts of those 
Associations whose situation seemed to require it. 

The Bibles intended for gratuitous distribution 
have been freely furnished to distant Auxiliaries. 
The rapid increase of Friends in newly settled 
districts, and the strenuous efforts required for 
the support of their families, give those settle. 
ments strong claims upon our sympathy; nor is 
the benefit to be derived from this labor of love 
confined to the recipients ; we believe it often is 
the case, that those who are engaged to distri- 
bute the Holy Seriptures, are led to a more in- 
timate acquaintance with their contents, and a 
more just appreciation of them. 

One of the Reports acknowledges with much 
feeling, that though its labors have not been ex- 
tensive, much good has been done by the effort 
to carry out the objects of the Association ; and 
the liberality of the Parent Association has en- 
abled them to place the Holy Seriptures within 
reach of many, who would otherwise have been 
destitute. 

It is gratifying to find by the report of another, 
“that the meetings of the Association are be- 
coming more and more interesting to Friends, 
which is evinced by the very large number who 
attend.” 

It is not deemed necessary to extend this Re- 
port by further extracts from the communica- 
tions which have come to hand; they mostly 
concur in representing, that very considerable 
deficiencies still exist; and that the means of 
many of them are inadequate to the supply of 
their wants. 

The Managers have again to regret, that in 
some places where Auxiliaries were once in ac- 
tive useful operation, they seem to have dc- 
clined. They believe that in no other way can 

uate supplies of the Scriptures be kept up, 
but by frequent examination, and they are satis- 
fied that the examination will in many cases be 
productive of to both parties. They cor- 
dially invite Friends in those neighborhoods 
where no Auxiliaries haye been formed, or 





where they have ceased to exist, or the interest 
in them has declined, to a consideration of this 
subject, and will be glad to co-operate with them 
should their aid be required. 

The number of members of the Parent Asso- 
ciation having considerably diminished by death 
or otherwise, efforts have been made by the 
Board to obtain additional subscriptions, which 
have been attended with considerable success. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Mana- 
gers. WituiaM Berrie, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Fourth Month lith, 1852. . 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN, &c. 
(Concluded from page 620.) 

Daring nearly a century and a half, astrono- 
mers endeavored to determine the distance be- 
tween the stars and the earth ; the repeated fail- 
ures with which their researches were attended, 
seemed to prove that the problem was insolvable. 
But what obstacles will not genius, united to per- 
severance, overcome? We have discovered with- 
in a very few years the distance which separates 
us from the nearest stars. The distance is about 
206,000 times the distance of the sun from the 
earth, more than 206,000 times ninety-five mil- 
lions of miles. The product of 206,000 by nine- 
five millions, would be too much above the num- 
bers we are in the habit of considering, to war- 
rant its annunciation. 

This product will still more strike the imagi- 
nation, when I refer to the rapidity with which 
light travels. Alpha, in the constellation of the 
Centaur, is the star nearest the earth, if it be 
allowable to apply the word near to such dis- 
tances as those of which [ am about to speak. 

The light of Alpha, of the Qentaur, takes 
more than three years to reach us, so that were 
the star annihilated, we should still see it for 
three years after its destruction. Recall to your 
recollection that light travels at the rate of 192,- 
000 miles in a second ; that the day is composed 
of \6,400 seconds, and the year of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days, and you will feel as 
thunderstruck before the immensity of these 
numbers. Furnished with these data, let us 
transport the sun to the place of this, the nearest 
star, and the vast circular disc, which in the 
morning so majestically rises above the horizon, 
and in the evening occupies a considerable time 
in descending entirely below the same line, 
would have dimensions almost imperceptible, 
even with the aid of the most powerful tele- 
scope, and its brilliancy would range among the 
stars of the third magnitude. You thus perceive 
what has become of the conjecture of Archelaus. 

One may perhaps feel humiliated by a result 
which reduces so far our position in the material 
world ; but consider that man has succeeded in 
extracting everything from his own resources, 
whereby be is elevated to the highest rank in 
the world of thought. Astronomical examina- 
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tions, then, might almost excuse, on our part 
some little vanity. 

But I must not follow modern astrono- 
mers in their immortal peregrination through the 
mulditude of suns which shine in the firmament. 

We must first then, see, to determine, with 
the help of their instruments, the relative posi- 
tion of the stars, cataloguing a hundred thou- 
sand of them; we know that Pliny the elder 
was astonished that Hypparchus had tried to 
observe 1022, and compared it to the work of a 

We would remark, that, in recent works of 
complete astral catalogues, we shall find that the 
number of stars visible tothe naked eye in a 
single hemisphere, namely, the northern, is un- 
der three thousand: A certain result, and one 
which, notwithstanding, -will strike with aston- 
ishment, on account of its smallness, those who 
have only vaguely examined the sky on a 
beautiful winter night. 

The character of this astonishment wi!l change, 
if we proceed to the telescopic stars. Carrying 
the enumeration to stars of the fourteenth magni- 
tude, the last that are seen by our most power- 
ful telescopes, we shall find, by an estimate 
which will furnish us the minor limit, a number 
superior to forty millions (forty millions of 
suns !!) and the distance from the furthest among 
them is such, that the light would take from 
three to four thousand years to traverse it. 

We are, then, fully authorized to say, that the 
luminous rays—these rapid couriers—bring us, 
if I may so express it, the very ancient history 
of these distant worlds. 

A photometric experiment of which the first 
indications exist in the Cosmotheros of Huygens, 
an experiment resumed by Wollaston a short 
time before his death, teaches us that 20,000 
millions of stars the same size as Sirius, the most 
brilliant of the firmament, would need to be ag- 
glomerated to shed upon our globe a light equal 
to that of the sun. 

Guided by the penetrating genius of William 
Herschel, we shall examine the stars which near- 
ly touch each other; and this great astronomer 
will prove to us, that these stars, which are in 
some way coupled together, do not appear near 
each other solely by the effect of perspective, but 
that they are in a state of mutual dependence, 
and circulate round their common centre of grav- 
ity in a short time, which, in certain cases, has 
been already determined. 

In observing that these double stars are of 
very dissimilar colors, our thoughts naturally 
turned to the inhabitants of the obscure and 
revolving planetary bodies which apparently cir- 
culate round these suns; and we would remark, 
not without real anxiety for the works, the paint- 
ings, of the artists of these distant worlds, that 
to a day lightened by a red light, succeeds not 
a night but a day equally brilliant, but illumi- 
nated only by a green light. 
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The comparison of the positions of the stars 
determined at different epochs, proves that they 
have very erroneously been called fixed; that they 
move in space in different ways,so that in the 
long-run the present form of the constellations 
will be completely changed; that the absolute 
speed of these stars is unequal, but that it has 
been ascertained, with regard to one of them-with 
complete certainty, that 1t moves twenty leagues 
per second ; that the sun, in this respect resem- 
bling all the other stars, is not immovable, and 
draws after it the train of planets with which it 
is surrounded. 

We must be struck with the inequality of the 
distribution of the stars in the celestial sphere. 
There, we see more than 20,000 of them ina su- 
perficial space equal to the tenth part of the ap- 
parent surface of the moon; here, in a space of 
the same extent, not a single luminous speck 
will be perceptible, even with the best telescopes. 

After having carefully glanced over the lumi- 
nous matter scattered over such immense spaces, 
and which by its agglomeration, continued during 
centuries, seems to have produced new stars, we 
would discuss the vast idea of Wright, Kant, 
Lambert and William Herschel, upon the’con- 
stitution and dimensions of the Milky Way. In 
short, some additional steps in astronomical con- 
jecture, that is to say, in that branch of science 
founded only*on imposing probabilities and natu- 
ral generalizations, will unveil phenomena, which, 
by their nature, or the immensity of the num- 
bers which measure them, will throw the most 
firm minds into a sort of vertigo. 

But abandoning these speculations, how- 
ever worthy they may be of admiration, we 
shall come back to the chief question which I 
have proposed to treat in this account—to try, 
if possible, to establish a connection between the 
physical nature of the sun and of the stars. 

We have succeeded by the help of the polariz- 
ing telescope, to determine the nature of the 
substance which composes the solar photosphere, 
because by reason of the great apparent diameter 
of the orb we have been able to observe separate- 
ly the different points of its circumference. If 
the sun were removed from us to a distance 
where its diameter would appear as small to us 
as that of the stars, this method would be inap- 
plicable. ‘Ihe colored rays proceeding from the 
different points of the circumference would then 
be intimately mixed, and we have said already 
that their mixture would be white. 

It appears, then, that we must not apply to 
stars of imperceptible dimensions the process 
which so satisfactorily conducted us to the result 
in regard to the sun. There are, however, some 
of these stars which supply us with the means of 
investigation. I allude to the changing stars. 

Astronomers have remarked some stars whose 
brilliancy varies considerably ; there are even 
some which, in a very few hours, pass from the 
second to the fourth magnitude; and there are 
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others amongst which the changes in intensity are 
much more decided. These stars, quite visible 
at certain epochs, totally disappear to reappear 
in periods longer or shorter, and subject to shght 
irregularities. 

Two explanations of these curious phenomena 
present themselves to the mind ; the one consists 
in supposing that the star is not equally lumi- 
nous on all parts of its surface, and that it ex- 
periences a rotatory movement upon itself; thus it 
is brilliant when the luminous part is turned to- 
wards us, and dark when the obscure portion 
arrives at the same position. 

According to the other hypothesis, an opaque, 
and, in-itself, non-luminous satellite, circulates 
round the star and eclipses it periodically. 

In accordance with one or other of these sup- 
positions, the light which is exhibited some time 
before the disappearance or before the reappe=r- 
ance of the star has not issued from all the points 
of the circumference. Hence, there can be no 
doubt of the complete neutralization of the tints 
of which we have just spoken. 

Ifa changing star, when examined by a polar- 
izing telescope, remains perfectly white in all its 
phases, we may rest assured that its light ema- 
nates from a substance similar to our clouds, or 
our inflamed gas. Now, suchis the result of the 
few observations that have hitherto been made, 
and which it will be highly useful to compkte. 
This means of investigation demands more care, 
but succeeds equally well, when applied to those 
stars which experience only a partial variation 
in their brilliancy. 

The conclusion to which these observations 
conduct us, and which we may, I think, without 
scruple generalize, may be announced in these 
terms : Sur sun is astar, and its physical consti- 
tution is identical with that of the millions of 
stars with which the firmament is strewed. 

I have thus endeavored, according to the plan 
which was previously assigned me, to give a sketch 
of all that we know relative to the volume, the 
distance, and the physical constitution of the im- 
mense globe whence we derive our light. This 
sketch, in its cirewmscribed limits, will suffice to 
undeceive those who thought it aduty to call in 
question the importance and the certainty of the 
results obtained by modern observers. 


TIMELY PEACE EFFORTS. 


The great apostle of peace—the good, departed 
Ladd—who was much inclined to humorous 
illustrations of the value of the cause, occasionally 
related an anecdote, expository of the pretences 
for inaction in our philanthropic enterprise. 
The roofof a country inn was so decayed and open 
with cracks, as to give free ingress to the weathcr. 
A traveller, who took shelter there from a heavy 
shower, and who perceived the water pouring 10 
and deluging the house, inquired of the innkeeper 
why he iid not have his roof repaired and made 
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tight :— How,” exclaimed ‘ mine host,’ can I 
have any work done on my roof in the midst of 
this violent storm?” Some time after, the 
same traveller had occasion to stop at the same 
inn in fine, fair weather, and still noticed that 
the roof remained unrepaired and open as before. 
«“ Why, landlord, you have not stopped up the 
chinks in your roof yet.” ‘Why shouldI care 
about my roof being tight in such warm dry 
weatheras this?” We apply to professed friends 
of peace for aid by money, pen or tongue for its 
advancement, and they reply, “‘ Look at Europe! 
It is a smothered voleano; that continent is 
shortly to burst in a flame of revolution ; the 
spirit of Britain and America will impel them 
to join in the overthrow of absolutism, and a 
general war must ensue. Would you desire to 
chill the kindling of freedom—or do you expect 
that the gentle voice of peace will be listened to 
in this universal martial tumult? Better put 
in abeyance your pacific doctrines till the revolu- 
tions are accomplished, and the civilized world 
is settled, and then you can bring them out with 
general sympathy and success; ” that is, when 
there will no longer be occasion for them. We 
turn for aid to other more quiet and conservative 
lovers of peace, and they ask us, what need of 
urging your remonstrances of pcave now, when 
all nations are enjoying its calm? Sovereigns 
and statesmen have suppressed all revolutionary 
movements, and are keeping them down by 
irresistible power; they are united together by 
diplomatic bonds as stable and effectual as your 
own proposed Congress of Nations; they are 
giving to each other the warmest assurances of 
mutual friendship and pacific disposition, and 
their respective fears of their subjects, and their 
exhausted treasuries, are guaranties for their 
reciprocal harmony. 

And there is force in both these counter objec- 
tions. As a matter of principle, indeed, the 
reign of peace announced by the angels of heaven 
as an essential doctrine of Christianity, should 
be upheld by the followers of Christ at every 
season. Asa matter of practicability, however, 
it is clearly true, that the mild voice of peace 
will not be heard amid the din of arms; and 
equally true, that it will produce little excite- 
ment or effort in the apathy of secure and fear- 
less tranquillity. But if it could have been wise 
for the innkeeper to have repaired his roof in 
dry weather, but when rain was soon expected, 
it is as expedient for the friends of peace to urge 
their principles in a time of general but uncer- 
tain peace, when the very dread among nations 
of the outbreak of war will gain them attention. 
This is the state of the present moment. Europe 
is plainly in an unsettled condition. The pros 
pects of peace and war there hang in awful 
equilibrium. Who knows what power may be 
exerted by the warm but soothing remonstrances 
of peace-men applied to that vast extended lever 
which is to determine the approaching destiny 
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of the world? Now is the crisis of the contro- 
versy between the Messiah of peace, and the 
Arch-demon of blood. Now is the moment when 
the bold but affectionate appeals of every lover 
of the peaceful Jesus should be thrown in to 
stay the hand of laudable, heroic, but mistaken 
revolution. 

In urging the continuance of peace, we would 
not utter a syllable which should propose it by 
strengthening the arm of despotism. Such a 
course is unnecessary, and would be fatal to our 
object. The gospel points out a simpler, a more 
effectual way. It is to resist not evil, but return 
for it good. QO! could we enlighten and per- 
suade the leaders of popular sentiment every- 
where to quit'their designs of vengeance, and en- 
join on their followers the policy of submissive 
disobedience to the edicts of tyranny, and of re- 
turn for them of unvarying and all-conquering 
kindness to the oppressors, if we could induce 
the great teachers of religion to turn their idola- 
trous veneration from their enslaving ecclesias- 
tical establishments, their gaudy and corrupting 
ceremonies, their perplexing and conflicting the- 
ologies, to the practical, fraternal philanthropy of 
the gospel, the peaceful kingdom of the Redeemer 
would again dawn upon the earth, and the cruel 
severity of political sovereignty, and the terrific 
apparatus of martial conflict, would sink together 
into kindred oblivion.— Advocate of Peace. 


FEEDING THE PIGEONS IN VENICE. 


The following extract from Mr. Weed’s last 
letter from Italy describes a curious custom. He 
says :— 

At two o’clock we returned to the Square to 
witness the novel and interesting ceremony of 


‘‘ Feeding the Pigeons.”” Hundreds of people 
had collected with the same object. The pige- 
ons, or doves, were coming in from different di- 
rections and lighting about the windows or cor- 
nices of a marble palace, where they sat quite 
gravely until the first sound of the clock of San 
Marco striking the hour of two was heard, when 
the whole flock simultaneously settled down 
upon the pavement, under the window from 
which the seed was thrown, and from which 
they have been fed, at the same moment every 
day, from a period so remote that “ the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary.” 

To-day we went again to the same place. The 
pigeons began to colleet a quarter before two, 
evidently as intent upon their dinners as the 
same number of children, or “ children of a 
larger growth,” would have been. Other bells 
sounded a few minutes before, but not a dove 
moved until the hammer was heard on the clock 
of San Marco, when instantly every wing spread 
and the flock again settled to the pavement.— 
While busily sicktan up their food, a dog gam- 
bolled round amongst them, and children walked 
into the ring without disturbing them at all. 
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Some say that the government provides the 
food for the doves. Others say that a lady, cen- 
turies ago, provided in her will for the feeding 
of the pigeons; but none know when or why 
the practice originated. 
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Wituiam Tyxpare.—In the 25th number of the 
present volume, a brief notice was introduced re- 
specting John Wickliffe, one of the earliest reform- 
ers, and the first translator of the Holy Scriptures 
into the English language. This translation was 
finished about the year 1382, and was made, not 
from the original languages in which the Scriptures 
were written, but from the Latin vulgate. The 
English language was then in a very rude and 
changeable state. Among the innovations attempted 
by William the Conqueror, one was the extirpation 
of the language, by substituting that of the Nor- 
mans, which was ordered to be used in all public 
writings, and taught in the public schools. This 
was also the dialect of the court. It was only 
during the reign of Edward III. that this badge of 
slavery was abolished ; and nearly the whole life of 
Wickliffe was passed under the reign of the third 
Edward ; being born about six years before that 
monarch assumed the reins of government, and 
dying about fourteen years after his decease. The 
style of Wickliffe, in consequence, soon ceased to 
be popular, if it even continued to be intelligible. 

William Tyndale was more than a century pos- 
terior to his noble predecessor, being born about the 
year 1477 ; near the end of Edward Fourth’s reign. 
At an early age he became a diligent student in the 
University of Oxford, which was then the most cele- 
brated seat of learning in the world. There he 
took his degrees, and laid the foundation of the 
skill in the ancient languages, of which he after- 
wards made such valuable use. While yet a stu- 
dent at the University, he not only read the Scrip- 
tures to his fellow students, but presented them with 
translations in English, of sundry portions of the 
New Testament; and some of those selections, 
when compared with the first printed edition of his 
translation of the New Testament, published a 
number of years afterwards, were found to differ 
but little, even in unimportant words. Thus show- 
ing that his early acquaintance with the Greek left 
little for his riper age to correct. 

Though Tyndale was about six years older than 
Luther, I do not find that he called in question the 
dogmas of his age and country, until the fame of 
the German reformer had reached England, where 
the new doctrines becoming an absorbing topic, he 
was mortified to find how ignorant their professed 
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religious instructors actually were. Hence he be- 
came a strenuous advocate of the study of the New 
Testament. 

The following incident is related by one of his 
biographers, “Tyndale, consulting an old doctor 
who had been chancellor to a bishop, he privately 
told him that, in his opinion, the Pope was anti- 
christ, but advised him by no means to avow any 
sentiment of the kind, as it would be at the peril of 
his life. The caution, however, was little suited to 
a nature like his; for, being in company with a 
popish divine, he argued so: conclusively in favour 
of vernacular translations of the Bible, that the 
divine, unable to answer him, exclaimed, ‘ We had 
better be without God’s Jaws than the Popes.’ This 


fired the spirit of Tyndale; and he indignantly re- 


plied: ‘I defy the Pope and all his laws ; and, if 
God gives me life, ere many years the ploughboys 
shall know more of the Scriptures than youdo.’ A 
pledge which he amply redeemed.” 

Though Tyndale did not, for several years, 
entirely dissolve his connection with the Romish 
Church, he was conscious that with the opinions 
which he held and avowed, persecution must be his 
lot. He therefore appears to have avoided, or en- 
deavoured to avoid, controversial questions, but he 
went about preaching at London, Bristol and other 
places, it is said, to crowded congregations; but 
before the end of 1523 he became a voluntary exile 
from his native land; being convinced that no 
where within its limits was he likely to bring his 
labour—the translation of the Scriptures—to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

He had been hospitably entertained during about 
half the year by Humphrey Moumouth, a worthy 
Alderman, who, upon his quitting his friendly roof, 
presented him with a donation of ten pounds. With 
this slender capital -he sailed for Hamburg, and 
thence proceeded to Saxony, to confer with kindred 
spirits and fellow reformers. Luther, who had just 
finished his German version, not only encouraged 
Tyndale to persevere in his pious enterprise, but is 
supposed to have rendered him pecuniary as- 
sistance. 

Tyndale is supposed to have finished his trans'a- 
tion of the New Testament, at Wittemburg, and the 
first edition was printed there in 1525. This trans- 
lation was made from the original Greek. 

A second edition of Tyndale’s translation was 
soon commenced at Cologne, but Cochleus, a stren- 
uous opponent of the reformation, having obtained 
some intimation of what was going on, took an op- 
portunity to invite some of the workmen to his 
house, where, after plying them with wine, he 
drew from them an account that three thousand 
copies of Luther’s Testament," translated into Eng- 


* Some, if not many in that day, are said to have 
been so ignorant as to imagine that the New Testa- 
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lish, were printing ; that considerable progress had 
been made in the-work ; and that it was expected 
the cost would be paid by English merchants, who 
would secretly convey the work, when finished, 
throughout England, and distribute it extensively 
before King Henry or Cardinal Wolsey could be 
informed of it. Asthe publication of the Scriptures 


in the vernacular tongues was a powerful means of | 


unveiling the errors and corruptions of the Romish 
church, Cochleus soon found means to arrest the 


process of printing ; but Tyndale, with one of his | 


friends, who assisted him in his labour, taking the 
printed sheets, sailed up the Rhine to Worms, where 


appears to have been completed. 

With the earliest circulation of the New Testa- 
ment, the English prelates used their utmost exer- 
tions te suppress it, pronouncing it the prolific seed 
of heresy. Tunstall, Bishop of London, led the 


way, asserting that the translation contained nu- 
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While Tunstall was sufficiently furnished with 
copies of the New Testament to burn, large num- 
bers were secretly circulated in various parts of 


| England, and with a confidence which was seldom 
| betrayed. 


The infliction of fines, imprisonment, 
and death upon those who, disregarding the requi- 
sitions of Tunstall, retained and perused the pro- 
hibited volume, stimulated the desire of such as 
were unacquainted with its contents, to possess it, 
and endeared ‘he possession to those who had. it. 
Hence, the circulation of Tyndale’s translation of 
the New Testament went on, notwithstanding the 


| efforts of the Bishop and Chancellor More to pre- 
Luther had numerous adherents, where: the edition | 


vent it. 
(To be continued.) 


Grorce How1anp.—It is our painful duty to 


| record the decease of this valuable member of our 


merous errors and corruptions, and that the transla- | 


tor had mingled with it maty heretical articles, and 
pernicious, offensive and erroneous opinions. He 


religious society, which took place on the @ist of 
last month, he being in the 7ist year of his age. 
He was through life a member of New Bedford 


| monthly meeting, in which he acceptably filled the 


also issued a requisition for the delivery, to his | 


Vicar General, of all the copies within his jurisdic- 


tion, under pain of excommunication and suspicion 
of heresy. But the Bishop, anxious to accelerate, | 


and secure the destruction of the whole edition, 
deputed a merchant named Packington, an ac- 
quaintance of Tyndale, to buy up all the copies, 
whatever they might cost, avowing his determination 
to burn them. Tyndale sold him his books, de- 
claring that he should get money enough to clear 
himself of debt, and have sufficient remaining to 


anew. Besides, he was fully convinced that the 


station of elder. 

He was extensively known, for his mercantile 
| transactions, in which his integrity, perseverance 
and industry were conspicuous, and remarkably 


crowned with success. He was a liberal promoter 


lof enterprises designed to advance the substantial 


and permanent interest of the community ; espe- 


| cially those in which our own religious society was 
| engaged. 


He was remarkable for the simplicity of his man- 


| ners, and was accustomed to impress on his chil- 


dren, the importance of self-denial, and of q life con- 
enable him to revise his translation, and print it | 


sistent with the profession of Friends. 
For some months prior to his decease, his mind was 


burning of the Holy Seriptures would expose the evidently becoming increasingly withdrawn from 


actors to general detestation. ‘And so,”’ 
historian, “ forward went the bargain; the Bishop 
had the books, Packington the thanks, and Tyndale 
had the money.” With such a customer it is not 
surprising that an ample supply of Tyndale’s Testa- 
ment ponred into England, A prisoner for heresy, 
being questioned by Sir Thomas More, the Chancel- 
lor, how Tyndale and his friends were supported, 
he frankly replied that it was-the Bishop of London 
who had helped them, for he had distributed 
abundance of movey among them, for Testaments 
to burn them; and that was their only support. 


ment, published in German by Luther, was an origi- 
nal work, and not merely a translation. Hence, 
Tyndale’s version seems to have been regarded as 
Luther’s work in an English dress. There is, how- 
ever, no reasonable doubt that Tyndale made his 
translation directly from the original, though he pro- 


says the | work lly concerns and fixed on the things which ac- 
| company salvation. 


The gentleness of his deport- 
ment and tenderness of his spirit became more 
strikingly manifest. 

But, remarks a friend and connection, “Still we 
were not aware of the depth of his christian ex- 
perience, until the immediate prospect of death 
bani-hed his natural reserve, and the love of God 
shed abroad in his heart induced him to plead earn- 
estly with those around him to walk in the paths of 
rectitude.” 

When seized with his last and fatal disorder, and 
informed by his medical attendant that his recovery 
was improbable, he expressed his entire acquies- 
cence in the divine will ; and entered with the ut- 
most composure, upon some necessary arrangements 
of business From that time to his close, which 
was about four weeks, his heart appeared filled with 
the love of his Redeemer, and his mouth was fré- 


bably derived such aid as he could from the modern | quently opened to speak in an impressive manner of 


versions. 


things pertaining to life and salvation. 
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He uttered many weighty declarations indicative 
of the peaceful tenor of his spirit, the love which he 
felt for the whole human family, and his trust in 
the guidance and direction of the Holy Spirit. His 


close was evidently easy and peaceful, affording to 
those who witnessed his departure a consoling hope 
and trust that his spirit truly slept in Jesus. 


Marrtep, in Friends meeting, Concord, Wayne 
County, Indiana, on the 27th of last month, Joun 
Reece, to Ann, daughter of Ezekiel Haisley, all of 
that vicinity. 


Drep, at Smithfield, Ohio, on the 7th inst., Mary | 
One, relict of Jacob Ong,* in the 89th year of her 
age, a member of Smithfield monthly meeting. She 
heki fast the beginning of her faith and confidence 
steady and firm to the end. She diligently attended 
all our meetings till with'n a few years, during | 
which time she was almost entirely coufined to her | 
bed, from the effects of a fall, which caused much 
suffering at times. This she bore with Christian 
resignation and patience—spending a great portion 
of her time in reading the Holy Scriptures. ' She 
was also fond of reading the writings of our early 
Friends. To a friend who often vis.ted her she 
said, “Iam not able to get to meeting now—I al- 
ways loved to go, and it isa comfort to me that I 
never staid at home, that | remember, when I was | 
able to go. I have been favored to attend every | 
Yearly Meeting in Ohio. since it was opened, until 
this lameness.”’ She filled the important station of | 
an ekler in the church for many years. Since her | 
confinement, at her request, Friends held the select 
Preparative meeting i: her room; at such seasons 
she often had a word of exhortation and a portion of 
Scripture well adapted to the occason. After the 
last interview of this kind she remarked, “ Dear 
friends, [ love to have your company; it is like a 
brook by the way to refresh the weary traveller; 
you expect to go to our Quarterly Meeting, give my 
love toall dear friends who enquire after me—I love 
them and everybody.”’ This. our dear friend, affords 
another proof of Holy Writ.—Those that be 
planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish in the 
courts of our God. They shall still bring forth fruit 
in old age ; they shall be fat and flourishing.”’ 





, Of acute Hepatitis, on the 11th ult., aged 
60 years, Tuomas Evans,an Elder of Miami Month- 
ly Meeting, Waynesville, Warren co. Ohio. 
_ This worthy Friead, dedicated himself in early 
life to the cause of his Redeemer and the Church. 
Though not favored with much literary education, 
yet, by the proper improve-nent of his time, he be- 
came learned ir. things useful and profitable to the 
hamble servants of Christ. He was an able and 
efficient defender of the Faith once delivered to the 
saints, and as professed by our Religious Society ; 
also an ardent friend of the oppressed of every 
colour and condition. From very early youth, he 
had known the Holy Scriptures, ‘“ which are able to 
make wise unto salvation, through faith, which is 
in Christ Jesus ;”? and knowing that “all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, tor instruction 


*See a notice of the decease of this friend in vol. 2, 
p- 265. 
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in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
tect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works,” he 
was in the daily practice of reading them to his 
family ; a practice which we believe was blessed 
to himself and them. Throughout his brief illness 
he spoke of his departure with calmness and resig- 
nation ; and while he acknowledged his own un- 
worthiness, he relied with humble trust upon the 
mercies of God, through Jesus Christ, his Holy Re- 
deemer. His loss to our religions Society—to his 
family and friends, is great, but they have the con- 
solatory belief that he has passed from works to re- 
wards, and that their loss is his everlasting gain. 


-—— At his residence in Woodbury, N. J., on 
Fifth-day, the lvth inst., in the 39th year of his age, 
Bippie Reeves, a worthy member of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting. 


—— On the 3d ult., at the residence of her mo- 
ther, Susannah Stanley, in Milton, Wayne county, 
Indiana, Saran Caro.ine, wife of Benjamin A. 
Wilson, in the 24th year of her age, a member of 
Duck Creek Monthly Meeting. 


The Annual Association of Women Friends for the 
Relief of Sick Children in the Summer season, 


Take this method of informing Parents of the more 
respectable of the poorer class, who may have child- 
ren suffering from the Summer Complamt, by a resi- 
dence in crowded, ill-ventilated Courts sad Alors, 
that they are now prepared to receive applications, 
and will furnish gratuitously, Tickets for Excursions, 
either by Railroad or Steamboat. In extreme cases, 
if preferred, board in the country will be procured 
for mothers with their sick infants, free of expense. 

Apply to either of the subjoined Actirg Commit- 
tee: 

Lydia Shipley, No. 140 South Tenth St., 

Hannah G. Smith, No. 238 North Ninth St., 

Hannah 8. Garrigues, No. 181 N. Seventh St., 

Lydia H. Remington, No, 190 N.Sixth St., 

Mary Ann Bacon, No. 117 Race st., 

Sarah Allen, No. 146 Pine St., 

Jane Canby, S. E. corner of Fourth and Branch St., 

Rebeeca Collins, corner of Filbert and Oak St., 

Mary R. Stroud, No. 428 Juniper St.. 

Rachel C. Smith, No. 304 N. Seventh St. above But- 
tonwood, 

Lydia Burrough, No. 14 N. 1tth-St., 

Deborah M. Williamson, 8. W. corner of Arch and 
Seventh St., 

Lydia Thomas, No. 213 Filbert St., 

Phebe Marshall, 4214 Arch St., 

To aid in the promotion of this benevolent work, 
the following Physicians have kindly consented, viz: 
Dr. Robert P. Thomas, No. 68 S. Twelfth St , 

“ William D. Stroud, 8. E. corner 1th & Spring 

Garden., 

James J. Levick, Arch above Eleventh St., 

Lewis S. Somers, No. 256 N. Front 5t., 

J. W. Ash, Philadelphia Dispensary, No. 41 S. 
Fifth St, 

G. W. Patterson, Northern Dispensary, No. 1 
Spring Garden 8t., 

T. 8. Reed, No. 375 S. Third St,, 

B. Howard Rand, No. 106 8. Ninth St., 

Francis W. Lewis, No 96 South Eleventh St.. 

Thomas Hobson, N. E. corner of Eighth and 
Wallace St. 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S BOOK OF SYNONYMS. , of the other words ‘before us. It includes the 


(Concluded from page 615.) 


The synonyms are arranged or classed accord- 
ing to the parts of speech to which they belong 
—namely, into particles, nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs. The uses of all the words are well de- 
fined, and sufficiently illustrated by examples; a 
table of contents and a complete index are also 
added, rendering reference to any word as easy 
as looking for it in a dictionary, 
contents, indeed, will be found to serve most of 
the purposes of a vocabulary of synonyms; a 
glance at it will frequently give you all the 
words of similar signification to the particular 
one for which you may happen to require an 
equivalent. From the part of the book relating 
to verbs, we take the following ; the words under 
notice being, Zo teach, instruct, inform, edu- 
cate :— 

“Of these words, the first two are often used 
synonymously, but they have also a distinct 
meaning. ‘Teaching,’ strictly speaking, when 


distinguished from instruction, is applied to the 


practice of an art or branch of knowledge; in- 
struction, to the theory. A child is, correctly 


speaking, instructed in the grammar of a lan- | 


guage, and taught to speak the language. Thus, 
teaching may be merely mechanical ; while ‘in- 
struction’ implies a degree of understanding in 
the pupil, as well as inthe master. A child who 
has been taught to learn lessons by rote, with- 
out understanding them, will find difficulty in 
comprehending instruction in the principles of 
what he has learned; hence, we speak of teach- 
ing a brute, but never of instructing it. 

_ “Information,* again, is distinguished from 
Instruction, in relation to the truths conveyed 
by it. Matters of fact, made known to one who 
could not have known them before, are called 
information ; instruction elicits new truths out 
of subject-matter already existing in the mind— 
(see Whately’s Logic, book iv. § 1.) 

“A traveller gives us information respecting 
foreign countries ; a metaphysician instructs us 
In the principles of moral science—principles 
drawn from facts already known to us. The 
two processes may take place at the same time ; 
a child learning a lesson receives both informa: 
tion and instruction; he is taught things he 
never knew before, and also taught to apply and 
make use of what he does know already. In 
fact, pure mathematics is the only branch of in- 
struction which ineludes no information, as the 
propositions are all based on principles previous- 
ly assumed. In short, a person who is informed, 
knows something he did not before ; one who is 
Instructed, understands something he did not 
before ; one who is taught, can do something he 
could not do befure. 


“Education is more comprehensive than any 








*The nowns are used here instead of the verbs for con- 
venience’ sake, as they precisely correspond. 
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whole course of moral and intellectual teaching. 
One who gives occasional lessons is not said to 
educate. To educate (agreeably to its derivation, 
from ‘e-duco,’ not ‘in-dueo,’) includes the 
drawing out of the faculties, so as to teach the 
pupil how to teach himself; which is one of the 
most valuable of arts. 


“Moral training, considered by itself, is called 


The table of | ‘teaching ;’ this constitutes no exception to the 


rule laid down, as its object is to enable us not 
to know, but to do what is right.”"—(P. 32— 
34.) 


Few words, perhaps, are more apt to be mis- 
applied than the string of adjectives treated of 
in the section next quoted—namely, Lenevolent, 
beneficent, charitable, munificent, liberal, bounti- 
ful, philanthropic. 


“ Benevolent and beneficent, together with 
their conjugates, have curiously diverged from 
| their original meaning. Etymologically, ‘be- 
nevolent’ implied merely wishing well to others, 
and ‘ beneficent’ doing well; now, ‘ benevolent’ 
includes both kinds of feelings and actions, and 
‘ beneficent’ is restricted to acts of kindness on a 
great scale, and generally performed by some 
one of exalted station and character; hence, we 
speak of the ‘ beneficence’ rather than the ‘ be- 
nevolence’ of the Creator. It may perhaps be 
said to follow from this, that ‘ benevolent’ 

draws our attention more to the character of the 
| agent ; ‘ beneficent’ to that of the act performed 
—retaining, so far, a tinge of their etymology. 

“¢ Charitable’ (when not used in reference to 
a mild and candid judgment of others) seems to 
be restricted to one kind of benevolence—that 
which consists in alms-giving. ' 





‘¢¢ Munificent ’ resembles ‘ beneficent,’ in re- 
ferring always to favors on a large scale, and 
conferred by superiors; but there is this im- 
portant difference, that ‘ beneficent’ always im- 
plies some real and essential good done, while 
‘ munificent,’ as its derivation implies, may be 
applied equally to any gift, whether really use- 
ful or not. One who makes a present of jewele- 
ry or pictures to a friend, is munificent, but 
would not be called ‘ beneficent.’ If he raised a 
distressed family from starvation, the word ‘ be- 
neficent’ would be more appropriate. But one 
who gives largely to the public, or to some in- 
stitution, is called munificent. It seems to con- 
vey the ideaof splendor. No man can be called 
munificent who does not give on a large scale. 

** Any one who is ready to give freely, as the 
etymology implies, on whatever scale, is ‘ libe- 
ral.’ ‘ Bountiful’ again, is stronger than.‘ libe- 
ral,’ and implies giving in abundance; it also 
differs from ‘liberal’ in being restricted to giv- 
ing; while ‘liberal’ is applied to an easy style 
of expenditure in general; to the reverse, in 
short, of ‘stingy,’ or ‘miserly.’ Many people 
live in a liberal style, who are very far from be- 
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ing ‘bountiful.’ Bountiful always seems to im- 
ply giving out of an ample store. 

“¢ Philanthropic,’ -as its etymology indicates, 
implies benevolence solely in reference to the 
human race, and always to masses, not to indi- 
viduals. One who devises some plan to-benefit 
numbers, is called ‘philanthropic ;’ but we 
should not talk of ‘philanthropically giving a 
loaf to a hungry child.’””—(P. 83-85.) 

As space is beginning to press, our last ex- 
tract must be short; it relates to words often 
enough employed indiscriminatel y—imayination, 
conception, fancy. ** Imagination’ and ‘ faney’ | 
are frequently confounded together, but are, | 
nevertheless, very distinct in their signification. 
In the first place, ‘imagination’ implies more of 
a creative power than ‘faney;’ it requires a 
greater combination of various powers, and is 
therefore a higher exercise of genius. * Fancy,’ 
on the other hand, is more an employment of | 
ingenuity and taste, though it alsq requires in- 
ventive power. Sccondly, ‘ imagination’ implies 
a longer flight ; ‘fancy,’ rather a succession of | 
short efforts; the one is a steady blaze; the other, | 
a series of sparkles. An epic: poem would re- 
quire an exercise of the first ; a ballad, or other 
lighter production, of the last ;. hence, we may 
see that the difference between the two is, in 
some measure, one of subject-matter; for the 
sam> power which we call * faney’ when employ- | 
ed in a melody of Moore, would be called * ima- | 


gination’ in the works of Dante or Milton. In | 
short, the effurts of ‘fancy’ bear the same re- 
lation to those of ‘ imagination ’ that the carving 
and polishing of a gem or seal does to sculpture. | 
“In the third place, wit may come into 
works of ‘ fancy,’ and could not be admitted in- 


to the province of ‘imagination.’ The same 
with what are called conceits. 

***Conception’ has something in common 
with imagination, but it implies more decidedly 
a creative power, and is referred to something 
tangible and real; whereas, in efforts of fancy 
and imagination, there is always a consciousness | 
of unreality. The province of ‘conception’ is 
that which has a real existence; hence, the pro- 
ductions of painters, sculptors, and musicians, 
are called ‘ conceptions.’ ‘Conception’ also de- 
notes something framed and originated in our 
own mind; whereas the imagination or fancy 
may be acted on merely from without. The 
poet or writer of fiction exercises his own con- 
ceptions, but awakens the imagination of his 
readers.” 

These quotations will give as general a notion 
of the work as can be conveyed by a few extracts. 
To those among-our readers who may be in quest 
of such a book, we can decidedly recommend it 
as one that is certain to be useful. It is by far 
the best of the kind that we have ever happened 
to meet with ; and we think that if it were uni- 
versally studied and consulted, the result would 
be a great improvement of expression, both in 
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common speech and literature.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE LONG HOUSE. 


Such is the signification of the name by which 
the Lroquois called themselves, after the forma- 
tion of that wonderful and interesting organiza- 
tion, known as the League. . The significance of 
this title can be appreciated when it is under- 
stood to have originated in the circumstance that 
they likened their confederacy to a long house, 
having partitions and separate fires, after their 
own method of building houses, within which 
the several nations were sheltered under a com- 
mon roof. A more familiar title is that given 
by the English, the Six Nations; but the 
Iroquois never applied to themselves any other 


|name than the Ho-de-no-sau-nee, of which the 


above title is a translation. ‘These people, the 
Senecas, the Cayugas, the Tuscaroras, the Onon- 
dagas, the QOneidas, and the Mohawks, consti- 
tuted one great family, dwelling in one “ long 
house,’ knit together in their civil and social 
system by the strong, indissoluble ties of a com- 
mon brotherhood. The Tuscaroras were ad- 
mitted into the League as the sixth nation, as 
late as 1715, and were never in equal alliance 
with the other nations. The territory which 
they originally inhabited, was the centre of their 
power, and more particularly their home country 
afterwards became the State of New York; but 
in their warlike expeditions they ranged at their 
own free will over the broad domain now consti- 
tuting the central and northern portions of our 
republic. 

The Senecas occupied the most western por- 
tion of the State, and held with pride the title 
of “‘ Door keepers of the Long House ; express- 
ive of the trust and honor with which the other 
members of the family regarded them, as their 
protectors from their enemies who would more 
naturally assail them at that quarter. 

The name of a wise man of the Onondaga na- 
tion is preserved by tradition, as the projector 
and founder of the League, but the date of its 
origin is remote and uncertain. This organiza- 
tion had for its object the establishment of their 
own empire and the securing of peace with sur- 
rounding nations ; to be attained either by the 
admission of those nations into the League, or by 
their subjugation, As is usual with uncivilized 
nations, the [roquois were divided and subdivid- 
ed into countless tribes, each asserting its own 
independence, and assuming a hostile position 
towards the others. The founders. of the League 
seem to have understood the disadvantages of 
this condition, and the great obstacles it pre- 
sented to the healthful growth and successful esta- 
blishment of their national supremacy. They 
aimed to bind their tribes together upona system ot 
relationship, which, preserving the individuality, 
independence and equality of each separate na- 
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tion, should yet in the confederacy develop an 
Indian empire of sufficient strength to subdue 
surrounding nations, and absorb them complete- 
ly into their own body. This they effected hy 
their League; an institution which we should 
regard as wonderfully adapted to their necessi- 
ties and desires, had it been the result of long 
treasured experience, of wise counsel and deli- 
beration, but which is yet more remarkable from 
the fact that it was the result of one protracted 
effort of legislation. 

On the northern shores of Onondaga Lake was 
kindled the first council-fire of the men who had 
been summoned to form this League. Fifty 
permanent sachemships were created, and these 
sachems, united, constituted the Council of the 
League, wherein was vested the legislative, judi- 
cial and executive authority, Under this sys- 
tem, the Iroquois enjoyed three centuries of un- 
interrupted unity and prosperity; their power 
and influence increasing, and their territory ex- 
panding, until their rule extended from New 
England to the distant seclusions of the Mis- 
sissippi, and from the St. Lawrence to the Ten- 
nessee. 

The religious system of the Iroquois is mark- 
ed with peculiarities of the deepest interest. No 
light of revelation beamed upon them. The 
blessed hopes and the glorious aims which the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ affords,were to them as though 
they were not. No written word taught them 
the attributes of Deity, the immortality of the 
soul, or its precious redemption through Christ. 
No Sabbath invited them to rest soul and body 
from earthly pursuits. Nature alone was their 
teacher; and listening as they did to her ever 
impressive, ever instructive voice, guided by the 
monitions of that guardian spirit implanted in 
every human breast, these children of nature at- 
tained to the knowledge of many important 
truths in religion, and to the understanding, in a 
remarkable degree, of their duties to their Cre- 
ator and to one another. True, at an early pe- 
riod in their history, the Jesuit missionaries 
made great exertions for their improvement, and 
we find some of the principles of these teachers 
incorporated into their religious system. Such 
precepts as were in accordance with their own 
established faith, they tacitly admitted, but every 
thing contrary to that was firmly excluded.. That 
in their imperfect knowledge, many vague ideas 
and superstitious fancies should possess their 
minds, is a fact which need not excite surprise. 
Their literature was legendary and fabulous, and 
as unlimited in amount as it was extravagant in 
invention; yet it was by no means of a gross 
character, nor debasing in its influence. 

It is in the very heart of Indian society, in 
their own social relations, rather than in their 
relations with other nations, and in their fidelity 
to the principles of the League, that we discover 
the effects of their moral and religious senti- 
ments; and here the influence they exercised 
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was as direct and positive as that which the 
principles of Christianity exercise over the most 
enlightened communities. These sentiments 
furnished springs of action, rules of intercourse 
and powers of restraint. ‘The love of peace, the 
unfailing readiness to perform acts of charity, 
the duties of hospitality, of friendship, and the 
obligations arising from the domestic relations, 
were sedulously cultivated, and attained a vigor- 
ous growth among the Iroquois. 

To their fixed belief in one Supreme Being as 
their Creator and Sovereign is it chiefly to be 
ascribed that they held a faith more pure and 
spiritual than that of any other unchristianized 
nation, and that they have never fallen into an 
idolatrous worship, nor into debasing supersti- 
tions. 

From century to century the universal red race 
has held an unqvestioning belief in the existence 
of the Great Spirit, in hig creative power, and 
in his constant superintending care. He was 
regarded as the God of the Indian alone, the 
author of their being, the giver of every tem- 
poral blessing, and the dispenser of happimess in 
a future state. They.adored and praised him for 
all the gifts which there turning seasons brought 
into their store. Indeed, their religion and 
their worship were eminently one of thanks- 
giving, while their acknowledgments of his good- 
ness were mingled with supphiations for his con- 
tinued favor, offered up in a childlike spirit of hu- 
mility and trust. 

The fact that they were unable to grasp the 
idea of an omnipresent deity, possessed of infi- 
nite power, is proved by their belief in a multi- 
tude of inferior deities, assistants and subordi- 
nates, termed the “Invisible Aids,” through 
whose instrumentality the Great Spirit ruled the 
world. ‘There was He-no, the Thunderer, to 
whom they looked for the gift of rain When 
they planted their fields in the Spring, this deity 
was invoked to water and nourish the seed, and 
at the harvest festival, they gave thanks for his 
care. There was Ga-oh, the spirit of the winds; 
personified as an old man sitting alone in the 
western part of the heavens, in his “Great 
Home of the Winds,” struggling with the dis- 
cordant elements. There were also the “Three 
Sisters,” the spirit of beans, and the spirit of 
squashes, whom they call “Our Life,” “ Our 
Supporters, because upon these the Indians were 
particularly dependent for food, and they were 
regarded as the special gift of the Great Spirit. 
Besides these, there were spirits of medicine, of 
fire, water, &c.; in fact, almost every object in 
nature was placed under the guardianship of 
some spirit, but these were not worshipped. They 
also recognized the existence of an Evil Spirit, 
as creator of all things hurtful to man, as the 
source of misfortune and every calamity. From 
his influence, however they were accustomed to 
invoke the Great Spirit to protect them, he be- 
ing the more powerful, and disposed to deliver 
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them from their enemy. The following i isa form , 
of prayer for this aid : 

“‘ Great Spirit, master of all things visible and 
invisible ; Great Spirit, master of other spirits, | 
whether good or evil, command the good spirits 
to favour thy children ; command the evil spirits | 
to keep at.a distance from them.” 

The immortality of the soul, and future re- 
wards and punishments, were essential parts of 
the faith of the Lroquois. Though here again it | 
was only on the page of nature they read these | 
truths, yet their belief in them was as firm and | 
unchanging as the belief of those who have re-| 
ceived the light of revelation. They, however, 
failed to reengnize the doctrine of atonement for 
sin, or forgiveness. An act once done, whether 
good or bad, was registered beyond the power of 
change ; and their only advance upon this point 
of faith, was their belief that good deeds cancel- 
led evil deeds, and that heaven might be won, 
provided their merit outweighed their demerit. 
They believed that the wicked, after death, pass- 
ed into the realm of the Evil-minded, to undergo 
a process of punishment. If they endured this 
and were not consumed, they were translated to 
the abode of the Great Spirit, and to the enjoy- 
ment of etern.i felicity. 

A prominent act of worship, and one preced- 
ing the celebration of all their festivals, was the 
assembling of the people, men, women and chil- 
dren, for the confession’of sin: a “mee ting for 
repentance,” as it was termed. But this was 
not observed with any reference to seeking for- 
giveness for the past, but rather to a reforma- 
tion for the future. One who was willing to 
confess his faults from a principle of religious 
duty, would hereby strengthen his mind against 
temptation. —V. ¥. Recorder. 


SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 


In the course of my early morning rides about 
the vicinity of Colombo, 1 frequently reined in 
my steed to watch the quiet labours of a couple 
of elephants in the service of the government. 
These huge animals were generally employed 
in the commissariat timber-yard, or the civil 
engineer’s department, either in removing or 
stowing logs and planks, or in rolling about 
heavy masses of stone for building purposes. I 
could not but admire the precision with which 
they performed their allotted task, unaided, 
save by their own sagacity. They were one 
morning hard at work, though slowly, piling up 
a quantity of heavy pieces of ebony. The 
lower row of the pile had been already laid 
down, with mathematical precision, six logs 
side by side. These they had first rolled in 
from the adjoining wharf; and, when I rode up, 
they were engaged in bringing forward the next 
six for the second row in the pile.. It was curi- 
ous to observe these uncouth animals seize one 
of the heavy logs at each end, and, by means 


of their trunk, lift it up on the logs already 
placed, and then arrange it crosswise upon them 
with the most perfect skill. I waited whilst 
they thus plaeéd the third row, feeling a curi- 
osity to know how they would proceed when 
the timber had to be lifted to a greater height. 
Some of the logs weighed nearly twenty hun- 
dred weight. 

There was a short pause before the fourth row 
was touched; but the difficulty was no sooner 
perceived than it was overcome. ‘I'he sagaci- 
ous animals selected two straight pieces of tim- 
ber, placed one end of each piece on the ground 
with the other resting on the top of the pile, so 
as to form a sliding way for the next logs; and, 
having seen that they were perfectly steady and 
in a straight line, the four-legged labourers 
rolled up the slope they had just formed the six 
pieces of ebony for the fourth layer on the pile. 
Not the least amusing part of the performance 
was the careful survey of the pile made by one 
of the elephants, after placing each log, to as- 
certain if it were laid perfectly square with the 
rest. 

The sagacity of these creatures in detecting 
weaknesses in the jungle-bridges thrown across 
some of the streams in Ceylon, is not less re- 
markable. I have been assured that when car- 
rying a load, they invariably press one of their 
fore-feet upon the earth-covering of the bridge, 
to try its strength ; and, that if it feels too weak 
to carry them across, they will refuse until 
lightened of their load. On one occasion a 
driver persisted in compelling his elephant to 
cross a bridge against the evident wish of the 
animal ; and, as was expected by his comrade, 
the rotten structure gave way, elephant and 
rider were precipitated into the river, and the 
latter was drowned.— Farmer and Mechanic. 


IMPORTANT FROM THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 


The following is an extract from a letter, dated 
Hong Kong, March 28: There have been no 
less than 37 whalers from the Areti¢ seas. It 
may interest you to know that they almost all 
believe that Sir John Franklin is safe, and that 
he has got through the ice barrier into the inner 
waters, where he will not be reached until a mild 
season arrives, which they say the present will 
be. Most of them have now departed. They 
say Franklin will not suffer for want of food. 
They give strange accounts of the Esquimaux 
vibrating from the Asiatic to the American con- 
tinent and back again, carrying their boats, 
made of skin. and whalebone, over the ice, and 
launching them when they meet witli open water. 
They all confirm the fact that the whales found 
in Behring’s Straits and in Baffin’s Bay, are the 
same species, proving the existence of a passage; 
for a whale of the Asiatic species, they say, has 
never been seen to the south of 22 degrees of 
latitude; so they cannot have doubled either of 
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the Capes (of Good Hope or Cape Horn,) and 
the whale is under the necessity of making his 
presence known by coming to the surface to 
blow. 


HEALTH OF LONDON. 


This week’s official report exhibits in the 
mortality of the metropolis a considerable in- 
crease on that of the preceding week. In the 
week that ended 8th May, the deaths fell to 972 ; 
in the week ending last Saturday they rose to 
1,070. Last week was marked by a rise in the 
mean temperature from 48-1 deg. to 52:7. ; the 
wind which had blown with remarkable con- 
stancy for nearly three months from the north- 
east, changed to south-west on Friday, the 7th, 
and continued in the same direction throughout 
last week, and there were frequent showers of 
rain. In the ten corresponding weeks of 1842-51. 
the average number of deaths was 907, which, 
if raised in proportion to increase of population, 
becomes 998. The deaths of last week, there- 
fore, exceed the estimated amount by 72. Last 
week the births of 712 boys and 659 girls—in 
all 1,401 children, were registered. The average 
number in seven corresponding weeks of 1840- 
51 was 1,380. 


For Priends’ Review. 

CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
What means yon distant cannon’s roar, 

That moves the air with solemn sound ? 
No foe has trod our peaceful shore, 

To scatter death around ; 

No, *tis to Liberty—again 
The people celebrate her reign. 


Yes, this is Freedom’s boasted hour; 
Now proud Columbia’s praise is sung, 

Aud sounds of freedom, glory, power, 
Through every vale are rung. 

The warrior’s breast with triumph glows, 

While memory views his vanqui-hed foes. 


The orator, in flowing strains, 
Proclaims the honours of the brave, 
And points to Freedom's flowery plains, 
And proud oppression’s grave ; 
The bard calls forth his noblest powers, 
And wreaths are twined from laurel bowers. 


Light move the forms of brave and fair, 
Mid scenes of mirth and revelry, 
While sounds of music fill the air 
In praise of Liberty ; 
And proudly ’neath her boasted sky, 
The starry banner waves on high. 


Ah! think ye of the bloody field 
Where thousands gasped the expiring breath ? 
Where spirits unredeemed did yield 
To the stern call of death! 
Is independence prized so high 
That with immortal souls ye buy? 


Then, who are these —this sable train, 
With downcast look, and tearful eye, 

And weary limbs, that bear the chain 
Of ruthless tyranny ? 

Thus mil the anthems of the free, 

Why blend these groans for liberty? 
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Boa: ters of freedom, close your lips, 
And hang your heads in silent shame ! 
Yet view this deepening shade, eclipse 
The splendor of your name, 
Then shiink before the face of day, 
Or rise, and wash your guilt away! 


My country ! what is Freedom now, 

That laws like thine should wear her seal ? 
Alas! yon form with haughty brow, 

And tread of iron heel, 
Has seized the sceptre, claims the throne, 
The stamp tyrannic isthis own, 


My country! shall I call thee mine 
While oer thy soil oppression reigns, 

While slavery clings around thy shrine, 
With darkness, toil and chains ? 

And must I blush beneath thy crime, 

And own thee as my native clime? 


P. M. H. 
Orleans Co. N. Y. 7th mo. 4th, 1852. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InteL.icence.—--By the arrival of the 
steamship America at Boston, on the 10th, and of 
the Baltic at New York, on the 13th inst., Liverpool 
dates have been received to the 29th ult. and the 2d 
inst. respectively. 

ExcLanp.—The House of Commons was engaged 
in discussing the question of discontinuing the an- 
nual Government grant to Maynooth College. 

The Minis‘ers refuse to recommead the discon- 
tinuance, and they will probably be supported by a 
considerable majority. This is strongly indicated 
by the postponement of the debate at the instance 
of Ministers. 

There appears to be a very considerable anti- 
militia excitement in boh the cities and the conn- 
try. Positive resistance to the bill seems to be the 
kind of warfare contemplated. 

It is expected that Parliament will be prorogued, 
and perhaps dissolved about the 20th of this mouth. 
Baron Ror hschild again offers himself as the candi- 
date for the office of representative in Parliament of 
the citytof London. 

Strong efforts are making to direct emigration to 
Australia. Companies have been formed in Cork 
and London, to assist emigrants from the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, where great destitution at 
present prevails. 

The telegraph is now open between Galway and 
Dublin, and a sub-marine line isto be laid down be- 
tween Holyhead and Lowth. The Seotch sub- 
marine line between Fort Patrick and Donoughaclee, 
was expected to be in operation on the 10th inst. 

The crops throughout England and Ireland were 
promising. 

France.—More refusals to take the oath of fidel- 
ity to the Constitution are announced. The refusals 
come generally from members of the Council Gen- 
eral, no fewer than 22 more of whom have resigned 
their offices rather than swear allegiance to Louis 
Napoleon. Some of these gentlemen were formerly 
representatives, and bear names well known during 
the existence of the republic. 

A fusion of the elder and younger branches of 
the Bourbons is spoken of. The ‘‘ Emancipacion” 
of Brussels says that the fusion isin fact, completed, 
and that a manifesto has been drawn up in the name 
of Count de Chambord and the Orleans princes, its 
publication being merely deferred for a season. 
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A rumor prevails that a coalition against Louis 
Napoleon has been formed by Russia, Austria, an« 
Pruss:a. The report is, that these Powers will not 
object to Louis Napoleon becoming elective Em- 
perorof France, but that any attempt on his part to 
found an Imperial dywasty would be strenuously 
resisted. The three Powers profess to regard Louis 
Napoleou as a temporary and provisional Power, and 
recugnise the House of Bourbon as the only legiti- 
mate dynasty of France. 

The Commission upon the Budget has shown an 
unlooked for spirit ef independence. They have 
by their report to the Assembly, rejected the lemend 
of the President for 23,000,000, to defray the ex- 
penses of 31,000 men, whom he proposed to add to 
the army. The Commission also refuses the credits 
demanded for the new ministry of police, and ex- 
pressed regrets at the confiscation of the Orleans 
property. 

It is reported that M. Heckeren, Napoleon's 
special envoy to the Northern powers, was well re- 
ceived, but distinctly informed that the revision of 
the treaties of 1815, was wholly inadmissable, and 
also that the Congress of Nations, to which it was 
proposed to invite England for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the political constitutions of Europe, was 
also out of the question. 

Swirzertanp.—The Voss Gazette states that the 
protocols respecting Swi zerland, were signed in 
London by the representatives of the tive great 
powers, and thata collective note will be addressed 
to the Federal Government, calling upon it to re- 
establish the former constitution of Neufchatel. 
France, it is added, will undertake to enforce com- 
planee, if the Federal Goverumen: should not at 
once execute the decision come to by the five 
powers. 

Spain —The Government has appointed a Com- 
mission to revise the tariff. nominally on free-trade 
principles. But little amelioration from the mea- 
sure is expected. 

Iraiy.—The Pope has offered a premium for 
steam-propellers built by Roman subjects. 


Hotianp.—The Dutch Ministers have resigned, 
and a new Cabinet has been formed. The b»lief 
that Louis Napoleon has not relinquished his scheme 
of annexing that country to Frauce, appears to be 
gaining strength, 

Germany, &c.—The journals of Southern Ger- 
many contain lamentable accounts of the destitu- 
tion prevailing in many districts. 

Austria ig negotiating. through the Rothchilds, a 
loan of three and a half million pounds sterling— 
two-thirds the amount in London, and the remain- 
der in Frankfort. 

The correspondent of the London Times says that 
a general feeling of discontent begins to show itself 
publicly in Austria. 

It is reported that Baron Rothchild has purchased 
Syria for 500 millions of francs, and that he pro- 
poses to re-build Jerusalem and the Temple. There 
are to be chapels for all religions, a line of steamers 
from Beyrout to Marseilles, and a railway from Al- 
exandria to Constantinople. The country abounds 
in iron ore and forests of valuable timber. It is 
said that the Jews will be urged to return and re- 
possess the land of their fathers. 

Care or Goop Horer.—The latest accounts state 
“that the English have been victorious in several en- 
gigements, and have driven the Kaffer’s from a 
large extent of country previously occupied by them. 
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Their cattle have been destroyed, and their fields 
desolated by the English forces. The Chiefs have, 
in consequence, sued for peace, and negotiations 
with them were dn progress. Sir Harry Smith has 
returned to England. 
Cuina.—News from China to 3d month 17th, 
| have been received. The rebellion was still iu pro- 
| gress, and the insurgents were carrying all before 
'them Seu, the Governor General, was besieged in 
| the city of Knou-chow-foo, and an attack on Pekin 
and Canton was expected. 


Canapa.—An extensive conflagration occurred in 
Montreal] on the 6vh iust., destroying buildings and 
property variously estimated from one to two and a 
balf millions of dollars. 

Mexico.—The Mexican Senate has confirmed the 
grant of the right-of-way across the Isthmus of Te- 
hauntepec, for forty years, to Col. H. G. Sloo. The 
grantee binds himself to build, in one year, a plank 
road across the Isthmus, and a railroad as soon as 
the travel will justify it. Mexico is to receive, for 
| forty years, tworfifths of the receipts of the route, 
land at the expiration of that time, the road is to 
| revert to Mexico, which is to pay to the grantee or 
| his heirs, two-fifths of the receipts fof the road for 

forty years. The other features of the grant are 
similar to thosé in the Garay grant. Both parties 
to the grant ure to be represented in the manage- 
|ment of the company. 


| Catrrornta.—The steamship Illinois, from As- 
| pinwall, on the 4th inst., arrived at New York on 
|the morning of the 12th, bringing ten days later 
| news from San Francisco. She brought 526 passer 
gers, $1,500,000 of gold dust on treight, and $5v0,- 
| 000 iu the hands of pa-sengers. 

‘lhe Legislature adjourned on the 5th of the 5th 


month, after a session of four,months. 

Gov. Bigler was very ill with a bilious attack. 
Advices from the mining districts are highly favor- 
able. The miners are generally receiving fair 
compensation for their labor, aad while there are 

| fewer instances of extraordinary individual success, 
the average yield per man is increasing by the ap- 
plication of science and proper machmery. The 
excitement among the miuers, in opposition to 
Chinese labor in the mines, was increasing. Mass 
meetings had been heki, and measures adopted to 
expel them from the entire mining region. 

Several very interesting communications have ap- 
peared in the public prints, purporting to emanate 
from the Chineee, showing the benefits to be derived 
from their. great emigration to this country, and the 
importance of the consequent trade which will 
spring up between Californiaand China. But these 
appear to have little effect upon the miners, who 
seem bent upon the work of expulsion. 

From statisties carefully prepared, it appears that 
the number of Chinese who arrived here between 
February, 1848, and May, 1852, is 11,953. The 
number that have returned or died is estimated at 
167, so that that cass of out population may be set 
down, in round numbers, at 12,000. Of these, 
seven only are women. In addition to this, large 
numbers are expected. It is proposed, in many por- 
tions of the mines, to sell their claims, give them 
the proceeds, and tell them to leave. 

The Chinamen had written to Hong Kong to pre- 
vent anymore of their countrymen from emigrating 
to the gold regions. 

Domes ric.—No business of general interest has 
been transacted by Congress during the past week. 





